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THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 


THE cosmogony of the world has puzzled the 
greatest philosophers. Such was the sagacious 
remark of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Had the charlatan lived in the present day, he 
might have made the same observation. In a 
hundred years we have hardly got nearer the truth 
on the subject. The notions about the age of our 
globe are considerably changed, still nothing is 
determined with certainty. If any one wishes to 
see how the battle of the cosmogony stands, and 
who are the contending parties in the struggle, 
we recommend the perusal of an article, ‘Modern 
Philosophers on the Probable Age of the World,’ 
in the Quarterly Review for July. It is thoughtful, 
lucid, and scientific—not perhaps what every one 
will agree with, but presenting a fair exposition 
of the latest phase of the discussion. 

The ordinary chronology which assigns some 
six thousand years to the age of the globe, or, 
properly speaking, the date of creation, is set aside 
as untenable, because demonstrably not only at 
variance with historic and archzological research, 
but with the substantial discoveries of geology. 
The leading fact dwelt on is, that in all the grand 
operations of Nature, God works by a ‘process 
of slow development—by means beautifully simple, 
and involving no violence, and no haste, yet 
irresistible’ On this basis some millions of 
years must have elapsed since the earth came into 
being. ‘Modern English geology holds that all 
geological changes have been effected by agents 
now in operation, and that those agents have 
been working silently at the same rate in all 
past time; that the great changes of the earth’s 
erust were produced, not by great convulsions 
and cataclysms of Nature, but by the ordinary 
agencies of rain, snow, frost, ice, and chemical 
action” The rising of the ground at one part 
and the sinking at another is familiarly known, 
and so are the encroachments and recessions 
of the sea, Torrents wear away hill-sides, and 
excavate ravines and valleys. All that goes on 
before our eyes, and no one entertains any doubt 


about it. The question substantially is, how long 
have the changes been in operation ? 

This brings us to the views held on the one hand 
by geologists, and on the other by professors of 
mathematics and physical science. These latter 
assert that the sun and the earth, in fact the whole 
solar system, cannot, from their physical condi- 
tion, have existed for the enormous length of time 
claimed by the geologists. ‘The principal grounds,’ . 
says the reviewer, ‘upon which scientific opinion 
has recently declared itself in favour of limited 


periods for the duration of the solar system are 


based, first, on the belief that the earth is cooling— 
if not rapidly—at such a rate as to make it impos- 
sible that it should have existed for very many 
millions of years ; secondly, because there is reason 
to believe that the earth is not now rotating on her 
axis with the same rapidity as in former ages; .. . 
thirdly, because the sun is parting with caloric at 
such a rate as to make it certain that he could not 
have continued to radiate heat at the same rate 
for more than a few millions of years ; and lastly, 
because the changes in the earth’s crust, stupend- 
ous and varied as they are, could have been, and 
probably were, accomplished in the course of 
much shorter periods than popular geology has 
hitherto considered possible.’ 

The inquiry as to the date of creation must, it 
is said, be distinctly limited to members of the 
solar system. That system floats in space by 
itself; has nothing to do with the stars, the 
nearest of which to us is two hundred millions of 
millions of miles distant—a distance so great as to 
be beyond human comprehension ; and if we con- 
jecture that there are still stars far beyond out of 
sight, we are lost in the infinitude of space. To 
keep to the solar system, which is all we can do, 
it is a group of bodies whirling in solitude, and 
sustained and regulated by certain distinct laws of 
gravity impressed by the Creator, and inherent in 
matter. But how was the solar system set agoing? 
How was it produced? Here we are referred to 
the operations of Sir William Herschel, whose 
discoveries with his large telescopes we lately 
described. Herschel, as we mentioned, swept the 
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heavens for nebula, that is to say, light cloudy 
matter, which he imagined to be the rudiments of 
new suns and new worlds. This was in 1779, and 
his ideas were afterwards elaborated by Laplace. 
The idea was stupendous, Herschel, assisted by 
that wonderful being his sister Caroline, discovered 
enormous numbers of nebulz ‘in every part of the 
heavens, and apparently in every stage of progres- 
sive development.’ He classified these nebule 
according to the stage of growth at which they had 
arrived. Some were very thin and vapoury, others 
were more dense and milky in appearance, and 
finally they seemed to possess a central nucleus, 
‘nearly approaching the appearance of stars’ 
There, as was believed, was exhibited the growth 
of solar systems under the creative hand of the 
Almighty. In time, the matter thickens, and over- 
powered by the attraction of gravity, the nebular 
mass rushes to a centre with concentric rings, 
These rings break off as planets. ‘As each planet 
was in turn cast off, the central mass contracted 
itself within the orbit of that last formed, and 
formed the sun.’ Such is the theory of Laplace. 
Well, but what of the sun’s light and heat? On 
this point the explanation offered by the writer of 
the article in question is based on a scientific prin- 
ciple not usually thought of. Heat and force are 
convertible terms. The concussion of two or 
more hard substances produces heat, and extreme 
heat produces light. ‘If the particles of a vast 
vaporous mass were brought into collision from 
the effect of their mutual attraction, intense heat 
would ensue. The amount of caloric generated by 


| the arrest of the converging motion of a nebula 


like the solar system would be sufficient to fuse 
the whole into one mass and store up a reserve of 
solar heat for millions of years.’ If that conjecture 
—for it can be nothing more—be correct, the mys- 
tery of the sun’s light and heat is explained. 
Another principle in physics is little thought 
of. The sun’s heat is susceptible of being stored 
up for the use of man. How that should be is 
curious. The rays of the sun nourish the growth 
of trees; forests of trees are overwhelmed by 
geological changes, and, pressed into a hard mass 
under newly formed strata of sand, assume in 
course of ages the form of coal. The coal is 
dug, and being burnt, gives out the heat which 
was received from the sun. In sitting round 
a coal-fire, we are warmed by the sun’s heat 
which was diffused on the surface of our planet 
millions of years ago. In other words, when 
we buy coal, we are buying a quantity of stored- 
up sun’s heat. We speak of forests being meta- 
morphosed into coal millions of years since, but 
the period is vague as well as various. Forests 
of mature growth have been submerged. On 
the upper stratum of land over the spot, fresh 
forests have flourished and been submerged in 
turn. The process has been repeated several 


| times, and all we can really say with certainty 


is that the different layers of coal have been 
produced by successive submergings over a very 


long period of time. These facts concerning the 
origin of coal are amusingly illustrated in the Life 
of George Stephenson, On one occasion, when 
George was at Drayton Manor, the seat of Robert 
Peel, he said to Dr Buckland: ‘Can you tell me 
what is the power that is driving that railway 
train?’ ‘Well,’ said the other, ‘I suppose it is one 
of your big engines.’ ‘ But what drives the engine ?’ 
‘Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver’? ‘ What 
do you say to the light of the sun?’ ‘How can 
that be?’ asked the doctor. ‘It is nothing else,’ 
said the engineer; ‘it is light bottled up in the 
earth for tens of thousands of years—light, absorbed 
by plants and vegetables, being necessary for the 
condensation of carbon during the process of their 
growth, if it be not carbon in another form—and 
now, after being buried in the earth for long ages 
in fields of coal, that latent light is again brought 
forth and liberated, made to work, as in that loco- 
motive, for great human purposes,’ As is observed 
by Stephenson’s biographer, ‘the idea was cer- 
tainly a most striking and original one: like a 
flash of light, it illuminated in an instant an entire 
field of science. 

Reverting to the difference of opinion between 
Sir Charles Lyell with other geologists and that 
of the mathematicians regarding the of the 
world, the reviewer, speaking geologically, sums 
up by saying: ‘It is eighty millions of years since 
the lower tertiary formation, one hundred and sixty 
millions since the formation of the coal-measures, 
and two hundred and forty millions since the 
beginning of the Cambrian period! And beyond 
that inconceivable antiquity lie the whole range 
of the primary rocks which contain no fossils ;’ 
adding, that ‘Mr Darwin assigns to the world 
even a greater age.’ We confess that all this looks 
like vague sp2culation ; and who knows but some 
fresh inquirers a few years hence may upset the 
notions now so authoritatively advanced. Great 
= of time have no doubt to be allowed for, 

ut it would be well to be cautious in fixing 
these periods with precision, 

Any calculations regarding the age of our planet 
would require, as is said, to be modified the 
fact of a gradual retardation of the earth’s diurnal 
rotation. It is alleged there is a retardation in 
consequence of the daily tidal waves, so that ‘the 
standards by which we measure time are less pre- 
cise as we recede further into the past.... As 
Professor Tait puts it, the earth a always to 
revolve within a friction brake. Adams adopted 


this theory of tidal friction ; and in conjunction 
with Professor Tait and Sir William Thomson, 
assigned twenty-two seconds per century as the 


error by which the earth would in the course of a 
century get behind a perfectly constructed clock 
(if such a machine were possible)’ It would 
require much more conclusive reasoning than this 
to prove that the movements of our planet are 
getting out of order. Nothing in nature seems so 
marvellous in creative wisdom as the igious 
accuracy of the earth’s diurnal revolution, which 
year after year may be reckoned on to an instant 
of time. Leaving the reader, if he pleases, to 
pursue the subject in the article referred to, we 
can only say that the theories propounded are 
eminently a but nothing more. It is not 
remarkable that there should differences of 
opinion among men of science concerning the dark 
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and stupendous fra of the cosmogony of the 
world. All we deprecate, in the present state of 
human knowledge, is rash dogmatising one way or 
another. W. ©. 


A FRENCH MUSSEL-FARM. 


THE mussel is not popular in England as an article 
of food, but there is a great demand for it as bait, 
and the fishermen along our coasts experience no 
little trouble in collecting a sufficient quantity for 
their ever-increasing wants. Hence it is that 

ublic attention has latterly been directed to the 
Vesirability of establishing mussel-farms. Under 
these circumstances, little apology is needed for 
giving the following abridged account, from the 
third edition of Mr Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea, 
of the mussel-farm at Aiguillon, on the west coast 
of France, how it came to be established, how 
it is worked, and what amount of profit it yields 
annually. 

Aiguillon is a little out-of-the-way place hard 
by the port of Esnandes, which in its turn is about 
seven Filométres from La Rochelle, and not far 
distant, therefore, from the Ile de Ré, so famous 
for its oyster-grounds. It aN as far back 
as 1235 a.D., that an Irish vessel laden with sheep 
was wrecked in the bay, and all the crew save a 
man named Walton perished. This Walton was 
a man of some ingenuity ; and no sooner did he 
find himself safe and sound than he turned himself 
about to provide a regular supply of food, so that 
he might not prove a burden to the kind fisher- 
folk to whom he was indebted. for his safety, and 
who were themselves almost destitute. But no 
matter in what direction he looked, he could see 
nothing but an expanse of liquid mud, which it was 
well-nigh impossible to traverse, at least on foot. 
Accordingly, he set about constructing a sort of 
canoe, still in use at the present day, and called a 
pirogue. In this he managed to explore the coast; 
and soon found that large numbers of land and 
sea birds were in the habit of settling on the water 
and in the mud for the purpose of collecting food. 
Walton therefore made himself a number of long 
stout stakes. These he fixed in the mud, and 
attached to them a kind of purse-net ; the result 
being the capture every night of a large number of 
aquatic birds. It was not very long before he 
found the posts to which he had affixed his nets 
covered with the spawn of the edible mussel. 
These grew rapidly, and when mature, were 
found to have a much finer flavour than the mud- 
grown molluscs whence the spawn had floated. 
Walton at once saw how he could not nny Fans 
tiply his Peg as but likewise create a lasting 
industry for the benefit of the folk among whom 
he had been thrown. So he went on multiplying 
the stakes, and found there was no 
end to the produce. ‘In ten years after the ship- 
|. wreck,’ says Mr Bertram, ‘the bay was covered 
| with an appropriate and successful mussel-collect- 
ing apparatus, out of which has grown the present 
extensive commerce,’ 

The work of cultivation is carried on very syste- 
matically, the same method prevailing now as in 
the days of Walton. One singular feature in con- 
nection with it is the mode of progression over the 
mud-banks, the mud being very soft and smooth, 
and without any sun-baked furrows to interrupt 


vessels is after a very primitive fashion. The man 
kneels in the little boat with one leg, while the 
other, incased in a huge boot, is planted dee 
in the mud. A lift of the vessel with bot 
hands, and a simultaneous shove with the mud- 
imbedded leg, ‘and lo! a progress of many inches 
is achieved.’ This frequently repeated soon carries . 
the industrious labourer from one field to another. 
When a new trousseau has to be provided for the 
bouchots (as we shall presently explain), or a stranger 
has to be taken over the fields, two men load a 
canoe and work it out between them. Sometimes 
three canoes are lashed together, when the bou- 
cholier in No. 1 propels with his left leg, and he in 
No. 3 with his right, by which means they get 
along in a tolerably straight line and with con- 
siderable speed. 

Besides the stout stakes to which he originally 
affixed his nets, Walton planted others ‘in long 
rows in the form of a double V, with their apex 
open to the sea, the sides being interlaced with 
branches of trees, to which the mussels, by means of 
their byssus (beard) affixed themselves with great 
aptitude.” These form the bouchots above men- 
tioned, and are ‘so arranged one with another as to 
serve as traps’ for the fish that frequent the coast ; 
so that the fishermen have a chance of catching 
some fish, while they are always certain of secur- 
ing a canoeful of mussels. To this end the men 
in search of fish set out for the bouchots a little 
while before the tide recedes, and affixing small 
nets to the various openings, are sure to intercept 
any fish that may have come in to feed with the 
previous tide. 

The farm covers eight kilométres, being laid out 
in four fields or divisions, each of which has its 

eculiar name and use. The number of bouchots 
is stated to be at least five hundred, each repre- 
senting a —_ of four hundred and fifty métres, 
and the whole forming a wall of strong basket- 
work, equal in length to two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand métres (a little over two hundred and 
forty-six thousand yards), and rising six feet above 
the mud. 

Great pains are taken to keep the bouchots in 
order, the work of repair being constant. Along 
the cliff-wall which protects the bay are kept the 
strong wooden stakes, twelve feet in length, and of 
considerable girth, which form the trousseau, as it 
is called, of the bouchots. These are sunk six feet 
in the mud, the upper part being furnished with a 
number of strong supple branches, twisted into the 
form of liaies worl on which are grown the 
annual crop of mussels. The bouchots have differ- 
ent names according to their different uses and 
positions. Those farthest away in the water, and 
rarely, therefore, uncovered by it, are called bouchots 
du bas. These consist of large, strong, single 
stakes, planted close to each other—three to the 
métre—and serve as spat collectors, the spat being 
locally called naissain, so that there may be always 
a store of infant mussels ready for any of the stakes 
which may accidentally become vacant. The spat 
voluntarily fixes itself to these bouchots du 
About Polrenry or March they attain the size of 
a grain of flax-seed ; in May they are about as big 
as a lentil ; and in about two months more they are 
as large as a haricot bean, and are then called 
renouvelain. This is the time for planting to 
begin, the process being very simple. When seed- 
ings are required for the more inland bouchots, 
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the men proceed, at the lowest state of the tide, to 
the spat-collecting stakes, and, with the aid of lon: 
poles having blunt hooks at the end, scrape o 
as many basketsful as are required. They then 
paddle to the inland stakes and commence the first 
stage of the work or planting, known as la bdtisse. 
A handful of the young mussels is skilfully 
tied up by one of the mussel-men (boucholier) in a 
bag of old netting or canvas, and cunningly made 
fast in the interstices of the basket-work, leaving 
ample room between each group or bag. They 
soon attach themselves by the byssus, and as 
the nets or bags soon rot' away by the action of 
the water, are left hanging in clusters on the 
bouchots, where they increase in size so rapidly 
as speedily to require thinning out and trans- 
planting, a repetition of the same 
to stakes still nearer the shore. This twofol 
rocess of planting and transplanting is observed 
in order that the mussels may be as much as pos- 
—_ covered with salt water, as they then fatten 
tter. 

It will easily be imagined that all this work of 
repairing the bouchots and planting and transplant- 
ing is going on incessantly, even at night-time, 
when the tide is suitable. Some portions of the 
farm are always under water, and those mussels 
are the best in quality which are the longest sub- 
merged. Care is, of course, taken to keep the 
mussels as much as possible from being dete- 
riorated by any mud deposits, and for this purpose 
a good flow of water is provided for between the 
base of the bouchots and the sea-surface. But, in 
spite of all precautions, many bunches are affected, 
and this greatly distresses the boucholiers, who 
think more of quality than of quantity. They 
bear in mind, the first experience of Walton, who 
was induced to turn mussel-farmer by the superior 
flavour of the mussels which grew on his stakes 


the mud. 

en a year’s farming has been completed, the 
mussels are ready for the market ; and by the care 
of the farmer, they are in season the whole year 
through, though they are best for food in the 
autumnal months, when Mr Bertram describes 
them as being deliciously fat and savoury. In 
April they become milky and less palatable. But 
the great harvest goes on between July and January. 
If the mussels are to be sent any distance, they are 
first carefully separated and freed from all kinds 
of dirt, then packed in hampers and bags, and sent 
away on the backs of horses and in carts, there 
being no less than one hundred and forty horses 
and a hundred carts employed in the business. 
The mussels thus sent away are distributed within 
a radius of about one hundred miles of Esnandes, 
more than thirty thousand journeys per annum 
being made in the service. Those retained for local 
consumption are kept in pits dug at the bottom of 
the cliffs and within the inclosure where the men 
keep the trousseau of the bouchots. In addition are 
some forty or fifty barques, making about seven 
hundred and fifty voyages in the year, which 
convey the mussels to still greater distances. 

As to the question, ‘Does the mussel-farm pay ?’ 
Mr Bertram furnishes the following statistics : 
Every bouchot will yield a load of mussels for each 
métre of its length ; a load is worth six francs, and 
the whole farm at Esnandes ‘is said to yield an 
annual revenue of about a million and a quarter 
francs, or, to speak roundly, upwards of fifty-two 


thousand pounds per annum. When,’ adds the 
writer, ‘it is taken into account that this large 
sum of money is, as nearly as possible, a gift 
from nature to the inhabitants, as there is no 
rent to pay for the farm, no seed—as is the case 
at the Vhitstable oyster-farm—to provide, no 
manure to buy, only the labour necessary for 
cultivation to be given, British fishermen will 
easily comprehend the advantages to be derived 
from mussel-farming.’ And when, as Mr Ber- 
tram tells us, a single little fishing village in 
Scotland requires, for its share only, for the bait- 
ing of the deep-sea lines in the cod and haddock 
fisheries, close on five million mussels, it is time, 
we think, our British fisher-folk followed the 
example of their brethren at Esnandes, and set to 
work cultivating mussel-farms, if not for purposes 
of food, at least to obtain cheaply acquired bait. 


TINY’S LOVERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘Now, now;'be quiet a minute, child, and listen 
tome. Ah! hff! mind! Move that cushion just 
a little more. No, no; the other way. Oh, hot 
lead and burning stones! Confound this gout !’ 

‘Is that easier now, uncle ?’ 

‘No; it isn’t easier now; you know it isn’t. 
Eider cushions, indeed! Stuffed with broken glass 
and nutshells, I believe. There; do stand out of 
the light, child; you’re always standing in the 
light. No, no; now you’re behind me, and I can’t 
see you ; and I know you laugh at me, when I can’t 
see you.’ 

‘Now, uncle, dear, that is cruel; that hurts me 
worse than the gout does you, I know. This in a 
broken voice. 

‘Ah! don’t touch me; don’t come near me; 
you'll kill me! Mind my leg!’ For there was 
something like a sob, and a pair of soft round 
arms were thrown round the fierce-looking old 
gentleman’s neck, while a moist cheek was laid 
against his forehead, as he sat back in a t 
leathern easy-chair, with one leg wrapped, ban- 
daged, and cushioned, resting upon aatiie 

‘Ha!’ said the old gentleman, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, ‘that’s nicer, Tiny. What plump 
little arms you’ve got, and what soft cheeks! 
They’re wet too,’ he continued, drawing the little 
maiden closer to him, and tenderly kissing her. 
‘I’ve made you cry again, and I’m always making 
you cry.’ 

‘No, no, uncle, darling” 

‘But I am, my dear. I believe there never was 
such an old brute of an uncle since Noah and his 
family came out of the Ark, and made all the 
future uncles and aunts to fill the world.’ 

*O don’t, uncle,’ 

‘But I am a brute, my pretty one, and I say 
all sorts of cruel things to you when I am in agony 
with that leg of mine. 

* And does it hurt so very much, uncle ?’ 

‘ Hurt!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘so very much?’ 

‘I mean,’ faltered the girl, ‘is it so very much 
worse than toothache ?’ 

‘Worse than ten thousand toothaches made 
boiling hot ; worse than the quintessence of tic- 
doloureux! Ugh! just move that top cushion, 
Tiny; it feels like lead.’ 

‘ 


hy, uncle, darling, it’s as light as down.’ gd 
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‘Yes, yes ; I daresay it is, but when those twin 
come—— Hff! there they are again. Send for 
one of the keepers, child, or the bailiff, so that I can 
have something to swear at.’ 

‘Dear uncle!’ The young girl went to his side 
again, took his head upon her shoulder, leaned her 
cheek against his hot forehead, and gently rocked 
it to and fro. 

‘Is it so very bad now, dear ?” 

‘Just like a leg of mutton being roasted before 
a slow fire without any one to give it a baste,’ 
groaned the old man, ‘There; do go away, child, 
or I shall begin to say cruel things to you again, 
and be sorry for it after.’ 

‘Do I laugh at you when you’re in pain, unky ?’ 

no, no, no!’ 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘I’m sure you love your old uncle dearly ; but 
go away; I feel as if I should say all sorts of things 
—as if I were going to swear horribly.’ 

‘You wouldn’t swear before me, uncle,’ said the 
girl gently. 

‘Shouldn’t I, darling ?’ said the old man. 

‘No, uncle; and you may say all the cruel 
me you like, if it does you good ; I won’t mind.’ 

‘But I don’t want to, child. Send for one of 
the > pila ; I want to bully that 
scoundrel,’ 

‘No, uncle ; I won't send for him, now.’ 

‘And why not ?’ 

‘Because all the men respect you so, and say 
you’re such a good master; and I shouldn't like 
them to hear you say things that you would be 
sorry for afterwards ; because, then you would go 
and apologise.’ 

‘That wouldn't? cried the old man, grinning 
with pain. 

‘O yes, you would, uncle, dear; the same as 
you did to Denny, when you called him a—said 
he didn’t speak the truth? 

‘ Master, indeed !’ grumbled the old gentleman ; 
‘ master, master! Why, I’m not the master; 
you’re the real master of the place, you puss; 
and a nice lot of trouble you give me. was 
going to speak about it when those pains came on, 
and—and you wouldn’t listen to me. Where’s 
Lonsdale ? 

‘In the billiard-room, I think, uncle, with 
Captain Barry,’ 

‘And where’s Harry Lawler ?’ 

‘In the library.’ 

‘Ugh !’ grunted the old man, holding his young 
niece to him; ‘ nice state of things to come to. Here 
have I been a careful, saving, hard-working sailor 
all my life, and I buy this place, to end my days 
in peace, and I’m worried like this,’ 

‘Dear uncle!’ said the girl softly, as she stroked 
his cheek and kissed him. 

‘You’re laughing at me then !’ 

‘Just a little, uncle; but only at the fancied 
pains, not the real.’ 

‘Oh, go it; laugh at my gout too, if you like! 
Wouldn’t get married, I wouldn’t, but lived a 
bachelor’—— 

‘O uncle, I know all the story well—about 
nc you loved mamma, and would have married 

er, 


‘Eh, what? Why, who told you that ? 
‘Mamma herself, and about how nobly you 
behaved 


‘Hold your tongue, puss !’ 


‘ When you found she loved another, and that it 
was your own brother.’ 

‘Hold your—— There,there! I—I—— Oh, 
this confounded gout again! Iwon’t be contradicted, 
child; I say I wanted to be a bachelor, and—and 
Icame home to end my days in , and—and, 
as if just out of spite, your father and mother 
must go and die, and leave you on my hands !’ 

‘And should you have liked me to die too, to be 
out of your way, uncle?’ said the girl, sinking down 
at the side of his chair, with her arms round him. 

‘ Now, now, now,’ he whimpered, ‘that’s—that’s 
very—very cruel of you. To talk to me like that 
—a poor, broken old man, with nobody else left 
to love!’ 

‘But you said I was a great trouble to you, 
uncle’ 

‘And so you are, my darling—a very—very 
great deal of trouble; but I don’t mind. Tiny, my 

retty one,’ he said, fondling her ; ‘you’re very 

rd on your poor old uncle: it’s about the only 

indulgence I give myself, a good grumble, and you 
cut me very short.’ 

She kissed him affectionately, and fetched the 
newspaper to read to him, 

(No, no; not now, he said; ‘I want to talk to 
you. I’m bothered about you, child, 

‘ Bothered, uncle ?’ 

‘Yes, because—because—— There, hang it! 
the—— Ugh! those twinges! Better now. 
Because the men want to marry you, my dear.’ 

‘Uncle!’ 

‘Well, you know they do. Lonsdale’s been 
asking my permission to address you, and I told 
him he might, though I didn’t approve of it.’ 

‘But, uncle!’ 

‘And then Harry Lawler must come and make 
the same petition.’ 

uncle!’ 

‘Yes; O uncle indeed. And then there’s that 
tall parson with the frock-coat down to his heels, 
who is always wanting you to go visiting—he 
means to make you the Rev. Mrs Fanshawe. And 
there’s Hunting Jones, he’s taken too. It’s too bad, 
my dear, too bad.’ 

‘But, uncle, darling, I can’t help it.’ 

‘Can’t help it, you puss!’ cried the old man 
indignantly. ‘How dare you be so pretty, and 
look so enticing, you wicked little man-trap, you !’ 

The girl made a pretty little moue, and looked 
at him in the most bewitching way imaginable. 

‘Ah, Tiny, how wonderfully you are like your 
dear mother, as I knew her thirty years ago! You 
are wonderfully good for the gout, little one ; I’m 
ever so much easier now.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad, uncle,’ cried the girl, her eyes 
sparkling, and then growing humid, 

‘But now, look here, said the old gentleman. 
‘I’m father and mother, and uncle and everything 
to you now, am I not?’ and he held up one finger 
as he passed his arm round her shoulders. 

“Yes, dear, of course.’ 

‘Then, tell me at once—which of them is it ?’ 

‘Who is it ?’ said the girl, with dilating eyes. 

‘Yes, who is it, you—you—well, there—love, out 
of these fellows? for I suppose one of them will 
have you.’ 

‘I only love one,’ said the girl, ‘and that’s you, 
uncle,’ 

‘Yes, yes, little one, so you do—so you do; but 


you care a bit for Harry Lawler ?’ g 
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‘O no, uncle. He always scolds me, and is cross 
with me about my studies, and says I waste time.’ 

‘ Well, then, the parson—Fanshawe ?’ 

‘O uncle, Mr Fanshawe is very friendly and 
nice, but ’—— 

‘You wouldn’t like to be Mrs Fanshawe ?’ 

*O no, uncle.’ 

‘Very glad of it. He gives me the horrors 
whenever os comes into the house: seems to think 
smiling a grievous sin, and a hearty laugh an 
unpardonable offence. Bullied me for an hour one 
day about what he called my indiscriminate charity, 
because I gave coals, and blankets, and beef to the 

r old folks; said I ought to place it in the 
ands of his society, where its application would 
be watched, and the charity reduced to a system. 
I’m very glad, my dear, it isn’t the parson. Then, 
is it Jones ?” 

‘Oh! dear Mr Jones, I do like him so, uncle ; 
he’s so funny.’ 

‘Eh?’ said the old man, looking grave ; ‘ you 
don’t mean ’—— 

*O yes, I do, uncle: he is funny, talks about 
nothing but horses, dogs, foxes, and runs, from the 
time he comes into the house till he goes, Look 
here, uncle, darling, I’m going to make you laugh. 
This is it’ She snatched a chair to his side, sat 
down, folded her arms, and rested them on her 
knees, leaning forward, so as to bring her face into 
close proximity to his, and then, with her eyes 
twinkling with merriment, she went on : ‘ “ Well, 
you see, Miss Murray, we found as soon as we 
got to Toddly’s copse, and the ’ounds rattled him 
out of cover in less than five minutes, He made 
off for the whins, the whole pack well laid on, 
the best-mounted men well up, and the ruck trail- 
ing off behind, with every likelihood of its being 
bellows to mend, before they were out of the big 
plough field.”’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ roared the old gentleman. ‘Yes, 
that’s it. He nailed me for half an hour once 
about a run.’ 

‘ And he never talks about anything else, uncle. 
I believe, if he sent a present to a lady, it would 
be a fan made out of foxes’ tails’ 

‘And yet,’ said the old gentleman, ‘you think 
you could love’—— 

‘Love Mr Jones, uncle ?’ cried the girl, clapping 
her hands. ‘Oh, nonsense, uncle ; why, he smells 
of stables! I’d sooner marry Tom Harris.’ 

‘ How is poor old Tom?’ said the old gentleman. 

‘Very I’m afraid, uncle,’ said the girl sadly. 
‘He’s very old, you know. He told me yesterday 
he’d been in the Hall stables seventy-five years.’ 

‘Poor old boy !’ said the old gentleman. ‘ But 
look here, = : Lonsdale—the captain? Ah! 
have I found you out ?’ 

There was a rosy flush on the girl’s face, and 
‘she hesitated for a moment, and then hid her 
face on her uncle’s shoulder. ‘I will be open, 
uncle,’ she said softly ; ‘I think I do like Captain 
Lonsdale, a little—a very little.’ 

‘I’msorry, Tiny, sorry,’ said the old man, stroking 
her hair, ‘ for, though he’s my guest, I don’t much 
like the captain, I’m afraid he’s not good stuff.’ 

‘Uncle ! 

‘Well, well ; perhaps it’s only my crabbedness, 
but I’m always suspicious of a man who talks so 
much about himself. It’s very dazzling to a young 
girl, but there’s a ring about it I don’t like. I’d 
rather it had been Harry Lawler, child’ 


= me, uncle, I’m sure, because I’m so 
stupi . 

‘Yes, pet ; he hates you, like I do; so he asked 
my leave, like an honourable gentleman, to pay 
his addresses to you, while I suppose Lonsdale 
has been making his hay. But there ; I’m sleepy 
and tired. Only promise me this, my pet—that 
you’ll do nothing rashly, Don’t choose in haste,’ 

‘T don’t want to choose at all, uncle, dear ; and 
you may depend on me that I shall not be silly.’ 

‘ That’s right, my darling ; I know I can. Now, 
me a handkerchief over my face. No ; that won't 

o: make a hole in it.’ 

‘But it’s a new handkerchief, uncle.’ 

‘Never mind ; nip a piece out: I must breathe 
freely, even at the cost of a handkerchief. Now, 
kiss the top of my head, and be off’ 

The little maiden lifted the handkerchief, and 
kissed the bald pink forehead, dropped it again, 
and went silently out of the room, leaving Vice- 
admiral Hanley to get such repose as his gout 
would permit. 


CHAPTER II. 


While the above-narrated conversation had been 
going on, Captain Lonsdale, a tall, handsome 
officer of dragoons, with a great deal of whisker, 
moustache, and eyeglass, was, as has been stated, 
in the billiard-room with Captain Barry of the 
navy, an old friend of the admiral. The dragoon 
seemed to be enjoying himself, for the sailor was 
bluff, and good-temperedly submitted to being 
beaten again and again. 

‘That makes you out, I suppose ?’ said the sailor, 
as the dragoon made a clever stroke, 

‘Yes, and one to spare,’ said Lonsdale. ‘ Trouble 
you for another sov’ 

The money was paid, and the dragoon went on 
knocking the balls about. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘just 
one more.’ 

‘No, said the sailor; ‘I’m tired. Soon be time 
now for dressing.’ 

‘ Ever seen this stroke made ?’ said the dragoon, 
placing the balls in an apparently impossible 
position. 

‘No, said the sailor; ‘and I should say it 
couldn’t be done.’ 

‘Bet you half-sov. I do it, 

‘Done!’ 

The stroke was made with apparent ease, 
es Shouldn’t have thought it possible,’ said the 

or. 

‘Clever, isn’t it ?” said the dragoon. ‘I ‘Il trouble 
you for half a sov.’ 

As the money was handed over, a quiet, earnest- 
looking, gray-eyed young man entered the room, 
and took a seat, as if to watch the game. He was 
apparently about eight-and-twenty, certainly not 
good-looking, but with a thoughtful, intelligent 
cast of countenance that was most prepossessing. 

‘There’s another little thing I’ve seen done,’ 
said the dragoon. ‘Look here. I place the balls 
all in a line here: the trick is to hit the farther 
ball without touching the one between.’ 

‘Well, that can’t be done,’ said the sailor. 

‘Bet you half a sovereign it can,’ 

‘Done!’ 

‘Excuse me, Captain 7 said the new- 
comer ; ‘that trick * as simple as can be, and you 
must lose your money.’ : 
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The dragoon paused, placed his glass in his eye, 

and stared at the speaker with an air of the most 

rofound astonishment. ‘By Jove, sir, I didn’t 
know that your opinion was asked !’ 

‘It was not asked, Captain Lonsdale ; but seeing 
through the trick, I thought it only fair to warn 
Captain Barry,’ 

‘Trick? Not at all, it’s skill.’ 

‘I beg pardon, then,’ said the new-comer ; ‘I 
looked upon it as a trick. By all means, then, 
play the stroke—with the balls lying just as they are.’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said the sailor; ‘it was a fair bet ; 
play the stroke, by all means.’ 

The dragoon refixed his glass, thrust his hand 
into his pocket, took out a half-crown piece, and 
laid it in front of the second ball; the consequence 
of which movement would have been, that the 
first ball, upon being driven by the cue, would 
have struck the half-crown, risen in the air, leaped 
over number two, and descended on the other side, 
striking number three. 

‘I think I was right, then, Captain Barry ; it is 
a trick, for the balls do not lie now as they were.’ 

‘No, no; of course not,’ said the sailor.—‘ I don’t 
a is quite plain sailing, Lonsdale, I don’t, 
indeed.’ 

‘As you like,’ said the dragoon carelessly ; and, 
to conceal his chagrin, he began to knock the balls 
savagely about, while the new-comer entered into 
conversation with the sailor. 

A few minutes after, Captain Lonsdale placed 
his cue in the rack, began to hum a popular opera- 
bouffe air, pulled his moustache, gave his glass a 
most aggressive cock in his eye, stared very hard 
at the new-comer, and marched with imaginary 
spurs clinking and a big sabre under his arm, out 
of the room. 

*A confounded cad!’ he muttered ; ‘must have 
been some low billiard-marker, or something of the 
kind ; but 1711 be even with him yet,’ 

‘Poor girl!’ thought the other, as he sat and 
saw the dragoon close the door ; ‘I wish she could 
read both our hearts.’ 

‘Why, Mr Lawler,’ said Captain Barry, ‘I 
thought you were a regular bookworm !’ 

‘So I am,’ was the reply ; and the young man’s 
face lit up with a frank, sweet smile. 

‘But you play billiards 

‘I play most games,’ was the reply, modestly 
given ; ‘ at least, such as call for skill and thought.’ 

‘Well, too, then, I ’ll be bound.’ 

‘Ono; but passably; but I have always taken 
an interest in getting to the bottom of things,’ 

‘You play chess, then ?? 

Yes, a little.’ 

‘ And whist ?’ 

‘Yes; I know most games—a little, and have 
even entered into sports, in spite of my literary 
leanings.’ 

‘Oh, come, then, we Il have a game at billiards 
till dressing-bell.’ 

‘With all my heart !’ was the reply ; and they 
went to the table. 

‘ What shall we play for?’ said the captain. 

‘Oh, for love, was the laughing reply. ‘It 
would not be fair to you if we had stakes, 

‘Our friend the soldier did not seem to think 
so, said the sailor bluffly; ‘he has won about 
twelve pounds of me this afternoon’ 


spoil a good game by debasing it into an instru- 


ment for gambling. But there; I’m preaching. 
How many shall I give you out of a hundred ?’ 

‘Can you give me any?’ 

‘I’m afraid so, from what I have seen of your 
play. I have practised a little.’ 

So it seemed, from the way in which he played, 
which was with great skill, the result being that 
he won with the greatest ease, and to the extreme 
delight of the frank sailor. 

‘My dear fellow, you play splendidly. I 
should esteem it a great favour if you would give 
Lonsdale a thorough thrashing.’ 

‘There I must ask your forbearance ; I would 
much rather not place myself in competition with 
the captain.’ The answer was made in so grave a 
tone, that Captain Barry did not press it. The 
dinner dressing-bell too , and they departed. 

Some twenty minutes afterwards, when Harry 
Lawler descended to the drawing-room, it was to 
find Captain Lonsdale in an elegant attitude by 
the drawing-room chimney-piece, upon which he 
leaned as he talked to Tiny, otherwise Lydia 
Murray; while Mrs Rowbotham, the lady who 
presided over the admiral’s establishment, sat 
upon a lounge, voluminous in black velvet. 
Lawler found himself almost unnoticed, for Tiny 
was evidently listening with great interest to some 
fashionable bit of chit-chat being related by the 
captain, who seemed to redouble his attention and 
envpressement upon seeing Lawler’s entry. 

*A delightful change in the weather, Mr Lawler,’ 
said Mrs Rowbotham, in a solemn voice, that 
seemed to have emanated from a tomb, and which, 
taken in connection with the black-velvet costume, 
suggested the possibility of the latter being a pall. 

‘Delightful weather, said Lawler. ‘How is the 
admiral 

‘Oh, most —— better,’ said the lady. ‘So 
well, that he insisted upon Lydia coming in to 
dinner. Dear girl, how attentive she has been to 
him !’ 

There was a deeper tint on Tiny’s cheeks, for 
Mrs Rowbotham’s voice rolled through the room 
like the tones of a loud contralto bell. Lawler said 
he was delighted to hear it, and seemed abstracted. 

‘What a flow of language your friend the captain 
has!’ said Mrs Rowbotham, after a pause, And 
then, from behind her fan: ‘What a couple they 
seem to make, don’t they?’ 

‘Yes, very,’ said Lawler, still more abstractedly ; 
for he had just glanced at Mrs Rowbotham’s plump 
arm, upon which glittered a showy new bracelet. 
‘Hm!’ he thought to himself, ‘I see: present 
from the captain, to win her to his side.’ 

The dinner-bell rang, and the butler unclosed the 
door. 

‘Where is Captain Barry?’ said Mrs Row- 
botham. 

‘With my master, ma’am,’ was the reply 5 and 
the gentleman in question joined them directly 
afterwards. 

It was a bitter repast to Harry Lawler, in spite 
of its luxury, for he could not help seeing how 
thoroughly Tiny enjoyed the attentions of Lons- 
dale, who evidently felt his power, and was de- 
termined to make the best use of the opportunity. 
When the ladies rose to go, Harry Lawler, being 
nearest, intended to open the door, but Lonsdale 
brushed by him, and himself performed the duty, 
though not without causing a look of surprise to 
flit for an instant across the young girl’s face, and 


! ‘Indeed,’ said the other. ‘I think it’s a pity 
to 
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her thanks to the dragoon were certainly not of so 
warm a character as he anticipated. . 

On returning to the table, Captain Barry tried 
hard to make the conversation general, but it soon 
became evident that there was to be war between 
the two young men, for Lonsdale almost offens- 
ively evaded replying to a remark made by Lawler, 
and half-turned his chair towards the fire ; and at 
last, in despair, the neutral visitor rose, yawned, 
and proposed that they should join the ladies, On 
reaching the drawing-room, the report was that the 
admiral was much better, and in a comfortable 
sleep, so Tiny was at liberty; and as if to make up 
for the slight that had, through her, been put upon 
one of her uncle’s guests in the dining-room, she 
half advanced to meet Lawler, and began to talk 
to him about music. He was at first very cold and 

uiet, but in afew minutes the sweet warm en- 
thusiasm of the girl melted his icy crust, and he 
began to converse with animation upon music and 
the masters, till Tiny wondered how she 
could ever have thought him cold and strange. 

‘By Jove, Miss Murray,’ said a voice just then, 
“you haven’t sung us that new}French chanson ; 
and with a smile she went to the — and though 
to Lawler there was something Eden-like in the 
scene, as he sat there listening to the little silvery 
voice which trilled forth the pleasant melody, it 
seemed as if a cloud had come over all, and he 
sighed as he saw how Tiny was once more drinking 
in the honeyed platitudes of the dragoon. 

‘She came to my side as she would had I been 
«Breed guest,’ said Lawler to himself as he 
walked slowly into a small boudoir, whence, turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, he could see through 


Captain Barry, was having a hard oe 
with his own face, as he fought to avoid seeming 


bored by the rather inane remarks of Mrs Row- 
botham, which belled and boomed through the 
room; while Lonsdale completely engrossed the 
society of Tiny Murray. 

Very charming, and young, and innocent she 
looked, as she sat there with the soft light of the 
great wae falling upon her animated face, and 
Lawler sighed as he stood and gazed. 

‘I was foolish to come,’ he said to himself— very 
foolish. It was only a dream, and the awakening 
is very, very bitter. My darling—my darling!’ he 
breathed out in a passionate sigh; ‘God grant 
you be happy!’ He let the cover of the book fall, 
and slowly to move towards the other room. 
*IT have awakened now, he said to himself. ‘The 
dream is at an end, and I must face reality.’ 

‘You will sing something, Captain Lonsdale,’ 
a hey saying, as Lawler re-entered the room. 

* Well, *pon my life, I—I really’—— 

*O Captain Lonsdale!’ chimed in Mrs Row- 
botham, ‘you must sing--you must, indeed.—He 
does sing, doesn’t he, Captain Barry ?” 

‘ Well,’ said the sailor, ‘I think he does; I heard 
him practising a piece at the piano, a day or two 


* There, Captain Lonsdale, I knew you could sing,’ 

* Well, er—er—really, you know, if you wish it, 
I will try,’ said Lonsdale ; and he glanced towards 
the little room, as if disposed to lower the curtains 
to cut off Lawler; but, to his intense disgust, there 
was his enemy sitting vw some in a lounge, 
close behind him. ‘I shall never be able to sing 
with that confounded cad there,’ he muttered ; and a 


into the drawing-room, where the bluff sailor, |: 


savage frown crossed his face. But he threw off the 
feeling of annoyance, took his seat at the instru- 
ment, and sang a fashionable patter song, full of 
vulgarisms, each verse ending with something about 
Piccadilly. 

Captain Lonsdale was eagerly complimented, but 
he did not feel satisfied ; he caught a glance flying 
between Lawler and Tiny, and he saw the latter 
looked flushed and annoyed, though he would not 
own that it could possibly be with his singing. 

‘I think we ought to make Mr Lawler sing now,’ 
said Mrs Rowbotham, as she saw him crossing the 
room to where Tiny was sitting. 

Lawler looked at Tiny, and her eyes said yes as 
plainly as ible; so he took his seat at the 
piano, and played one of Mendelssohn’s Songs with- 
out Words, in a dreamy, strange manner, which the 
captain considered so slow that he began to talk 
loudly to Mrs Rowbotham, gaining nothing, though, 
by the move, for Tiny quietly left her place, and, 
to Mrs Rowbotham’s intense disgust, stood by the 
ee and turned over the leaves till the player 

ad finished the lied. 

‘She has a soul for music, after all,’ thought 
Lawler, with a sigh, as she turned away when the 
last chord died out. 

‘T shall have to shoot that fellow,’ said Lonsdale 
to himself, as he retired for the night. ‘The cad 
does everything so easily. I wonder how long he 
is going to stay ?” 

* How can she care for such a man ?’ said Lawler 
to himself, as he sought his pillow, and lay think- 
ing. ‘Ah, well, woman’s a riddle.’ 


MOTIVES. 


Ir has been said that a good action, to be worthy 
of the name, must be done ‘from a right motive, 
in the right way, and to the right end.’ Perhaps 
few of us would care to bring our actions to so 
severe a test as this, however far we may agree 
with the sentiment expressed. And indeed great 
difficulty would attend our doing so, owing to the 
fact that our motives are for the most part mixed, 
or at least undefined. We may perform an act of 
charity, for instance, under the impulse of the 
moment, and without having any distinct reason 
in our minds why the benefit, whatever it may 
be, should be conferred by us on this or that 
particular person. It may be that we are moved 
by a genuine spirit of benevolence ; but it is also 
possible that we are actuated by nothing more 
than a careless lavishness of money, or by a wish 
to get rid as quickly as possible of an obtrusive— 
perhaps offensive—object which is appealing to 
our compassion. 

On the other hand, we believe that many an act 
of discourtesy or unkindness is done without any 
definable wrong motive to instigate it. ‘I did not 
mean to be rude,’ or ‘I did not mean to be unkind, 
are not mere childish excuses, but are applicable in 
many cases to children of larger growth, ‘ Evil’ is 
not only ‘wrought by want of thought,’ but also 
sometimes with an apparent absence of motive 
which is very perplexing to the student of human 
nature. In the exercise of the legal profession 
especially, the inquiry often occurs which Dickens 
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“th 


puts into the mouth of Mr Wickfield (David Copper- 
field): ‘The old question, you know, what’s your 
motive in this? Miss Trotwood, in reply, accuses 
him of ‘always fishing for motives, when they are 
on the surface ;’ but he shakes his head incredu- 
lously, and says he feels sure it ‘must be a mixed 
motive’ which prompts her action. In this case 
the lawyer was at fault, for he rode his theory too 
hard, and learned later in life his mistake, or as he 
himself terms it his ‘vice, in always looking ‘for 
some one master-motive in everybody,’ and ‘trying 
all actions by one narrow test.’ 

But without going so far as he did, men who 
belong to those professions which bring them 
very frequently into contact with the darker side 
of human nature, are often compelled to ask them- 
selves the question, ‘What could have induced 
him to do it?? And they seldom arrive at 
any satisfactory solution of the problem. There 
appears to be no reason, in many cases, for any 
ill-will against the person injured on the part of 
the aggressor, The insult, the blow, or whatever 
the offence may be, seems to have been what is 
so aptly termed gratuitous. There is nothing, 
apparently, to balance or account for it, on the 
other side. Nor will the theory of an uncon- 
trollable impulse suffice to account for many an 
act of petty cruelty and injustice, perpetrated by 
those whom we should have thought, from their 
general character, quite incapable of them, Of 
course, our ignorance of a man’s inner life may 
account to a great extent for our inability to 
explain the outflowings of the hidden spring, 
which we call his ‘conduct.’ But when we try to 
analyse our own motives we are met by a similar 
difficulty. We often cannot say why we took this 
or that course at such and such a time, why we 
took this or that turn in the road when another 
was equally open to us, All the account we can 
give of the matter amounts to no more than— 

I do not like you, Dr Fell— 

The reason why, I cannot tell. 
The fact is, that in every character there are 
certain eccentricities which the man himself is 
hardly conscious of till they have blossomed into 
action. In one of his couplets, Archbishop Trench 
says 

When thou art fain to trace a map of thine own 


heart, 
As undiscovered land set down the largest part. 


And the author of Daniel Deronda similarly 
remarks: ‘There is a great deal of unmapped 
country within us, which would have to be taken 
into account in an explanation of our gusts and 
storms.’ 

If this be so, what volcanoes of passion now 
quiescent, but not extinct—what elements of de- 
struction or means of usefulness hitherto unused, 
but still available—may there be latent in that 
undiscovered region within! And we know how 
this is borne out by the fact, that men in different 
crises of their lives have developed qualities— 
almost supernaturally quick in their growth— 
which no one ever suspected them of possessing. 

They have suddenly ‘come out’—to use a com- 


mon but descriptive expression—‘ in quite a new 
light,’ and the world has been compelled to 
reverse its opinion of them, and say: ‘ Well, we 
never thought he had it in him, 

And in the smaller crises of our life, the reason 
for our mode of action is to be sought for, perhaps 
oftener than we think, in some terra incognita 
of our nature, rather than in that part of ‘the 
inner man’ with which we are acquainted. Per- 
haps some forgotten incident of our boyhood is 
revived in the most unexpected manner, and we 
find ourselves acting, to our own surprise, almost 
as we would have acted thirty or forty years ago. 
Or, some buried wrong rises up suddenly before 
us, and, stung by the recollection, we are betrayed 
into a hasty word or deed quite foreign to our 
usual habits, and regretted as soon as it is said or 
done, At such times our old self reasserts itself, 
or our unknown self makes an unexpected appear- 
ance on the stage, and all unawares we act or speak 
—not so much without a motive, as in a manner 
contrary to the ordinary working of our motive- 
power, or as we say, ‘ quite unlike ourselves.’ 

In how many instances, if we turn our eyes 
away from the fruit ‘to prove the inmost root,’ 
are we humiliated to find that there is little or 
no reason for self-congratulation upon what, super- 
ficially, seem some of our best deeds, When we 
strip our actions to the bare motive, we find 
endless illustrations of the proverb, ‘ All is not 
= that glitters.” Unfortunately, either from an 

onest fear of growing morbid or self-conscious, or 
more commonly from sheer idleness, there are very 
many who shrink from the task of analysing their 
motives ; and the natural consequence of this is, 
that the undiscovered portion of themselves 
weer larger instead of smaller as time goes on. 

ecasionally it happens to such people that they 
are required, in giving evidence in a court of law, 
to answer the question, ‘ Why did you do this or 
that thing?’ and it has been a matter of astonish- 
ment to many a juryman that there should be 
frequently extreme difficulty in getting any satis- 
factory reply from the witness, 

The old maxim, ‘ Know thyself, has been lam- 
entably neglected, while knowledge has in other 
respects so largely increased among us, The truth 
is that the momentum of habit is so strong, and 
the current in which we move so rapid, that the 
majority of men merge and lose much of their 
individuality in the general concerns of busy 
every-day life. Now and then, one or another is 
called out of his daily routine to do some special 
work—to face some awful danger, or meet some 
untried foe, and to do this by himself. And then 
it is that many a man finds out for the first_time 
in his life of what metal he is composed—how 
much of dross there is, and how much of pure 
gold. Well for him if he come out of that ordeal 
a wiser, if a sadder man. In that case, one 
change at least will have passed over his spirit : 
knowing himself better than he ever did before, 
he will be more on his guard against his own 
weaknesses, and at the same time more merciful 
to those of others. And while he is more severely 
critical of the motives which actuate his own con- 
duct, he will be less inclined to judge harshly of 
those which prompt the actions of his neighbour, 
‘There is, says Sir Walter Scott, ‘so much of base 
alloy in our very best (unassisted) thoughts, that 
it is melancholy work to criticise too closely the 
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motives of our most worthy actions ; at least we 
would recommend to every one to let those of his 
neighbours pass current, however narrowly he may 
examine the purity of his own.’ 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XLI.—THE EXODUS. 


WHEN an overwhelming grief befalls us, it seems 
for the moment, even to the humblest, to dwarf all 
other cares. It is only the rich, however, who can 
afford to indulge it. With the poor, the next day, 
or the day after, some miserable need pushes divine 
Sorrow io her stool, and compels attention. 
Even Kate Dalton, whose sense of duty was so 
strong, and whose consciousness of responsibility 
so keen, had in the anguish of her loss underrated 
the more sordid troubles that were awaiting her. 
The cold touch of Death had numbed her somewhat 
to the meaner pain. But though the weight of 
sorrow still oppressed her sorely, she now began to 
feel the other burdens that pressed upon her. 
Lucy was gone, her wages paid to the last farthing, 
and her fare to town—but without aw such 
as her young mistress yearned to make her; and 
her loss was felt, but not in gain. One mouth the 
less to feed made but small difference in the house- 
hold expenses, already reduced to the most econom- 
ical figure. Do what she could, Kitty found her 
little income did but just keep pace with her out- 
goings. And there were stillsome debts. Dr Cur- 
zon’s bill—which must have grown to be a pretty 
long one by this time—had not yet been sent in ; 
and Kitty dared not ask for it. Yet it seemed to 
her shocking, and almost sacrilegious, that what was 
due for medical attendance on her poor mother in 
those later weeks, as well as on Jenny, should not 
besettled. The parcel of cast-off raiment had come 
from Riverside, and Kitty had humbly arrayed 
herself in one of Mary’s It was nothing 
more, she had said to herself, than hundreds of 
well-born and well-bred girls, who are not rich, are 
wont to do. ‘You will not be offended if I send 
you baby’s pelisse, who has grown out of all know- 
ledge,’ is a very usual thing for one mother to write 
to another who is her friend or relative, but hap- 
pens not to be so rich in this world’s goods. It is as 
common as Dick’s old clothes being ‘cut up’ for 
his brother Jack. And it is the same, or almost 
the same, with other garments. Yet somehow 
Kitty felt it. The change from complete equality 
with her cousin to this state of dependence, obliga- 
tion, subordination—there was no actual term for 
it—had been too sudden for it to be accepted yet 
as a matter of course. 

Jenny, who had been reading about ‘doles’ in 
her old books, used to speak of these gratuitous 
garments as ‘the Riverside dole,’ and could not be 
persuaded to make use of them. Some of the fur- 
niture from Cardigan Place had come packed in 
sacking ; and‘ When my clothes are worn out, Mar- 
gate and I are going to set to work at dressmaking 
with that, she said. ‘Mrs Campden will like to 
see me in sackcloth, I know, and it will no doubt 
be very becoming.’ 

But neither Kitty’s meekness nor Jenny’s mock- 
humility availed them in a financial point of view, 
even though the former affected a distaste for 
butcher-meat—which was essential for her deli- 
cate sister—and took to eating bread and cheese. 


One afternoon Mrs Campden drove over to the 
Nook, and found their little dining-table spread 
with one chop for Jenny, and the loaf and cheese, 
Tony, as often happened now, had been asked to 
dine by the good doctor. 

‘Cheese is very bad for you, Kitty,’ said she, 
taking in the situation at a glance; ‘and I am 
afraid you will find it false economy.’ 

‘It agrees with me very well, I thank you,’ said 
Kitty, with the nearest approach to bitterness that 
her gentle nature had ever shewn. 

‘Well, I am glad of that; but I think a good 
dinner would be an excellent thing for you. If 
you will come home with me to-day—you and 
Jenny—lI will send you back at night. Mary is 
away at the Skiptons in Eaton Square, as you know, 
but Mr Campden and I will do our best to make 
the evening pass agreeably.’ 

‘I don’t like to leave baby for so many hours, 
thank you,’ said Kitty. 

‘Very well; then I won’t ask Jenny to come 
alone, because I know she hates to be separated 
from you”. 

‘ Quite right, said Jenny; ‘I do.’ 

It was astonishing, as Mrs Campden afterwards 
observed, how soon that girl had lost her manners. 
Some folks were always independent of mere posi- 
tion in that respect, but Jenny was evidently the 
creature of circumstances, It was only her lan 
in ill-health that had made people imagine her to 
have delicate susceptibilities and so forth. Her 
good-breeding had been in reality but skin-deep. 

If Mrs Campden, however, was severe on Jenny, 
she was very gracious to Kitty. ‘Ah, my dear, 
Mary writes that Eaton Square with Leonora Skip- 
ton is not to compare with Cardigan Place and 
Cousin Kitty. She sticks to old friends, I promise 
you. I have said my say, you know, about the 
matter; but you can hardly imagine how Mary 
clings to the hope of seeing you resume your 
proper place in the world, 

o this Kitty replied nothing; and present] 
Mrs Campden took her leave, upon the whole well 
satisfied with her reconnaissance. 

‘That bread-and-cheese business can’t last for 
ever, said she to herself. ‘Miss Kate will soon 
come round to common-sense, or else I am much 
mistaken,’ 

And she wrote a letter to Mr Holt that very 
night, bidding him be of good cheer, for that mat- 
ters were working in the right direction. She had 
been a match-maker—having had little else to do 
—all her life, but she had never entered into any 
matrimonial plot with such gusto as in this case. 
The day when she saw Kitty Mrs Holt, and on 
which she would be able to say, ‘ That girl owes it 
all to me,’ would be indeed a proud one to her. 
And she saw it now at no great distance. 

Her visit left the two sisters, as usual, in greater 
despondency than it found them. 

Mrs Campden’s reference to our bread and 
cheese was in exceedingly bad taste,’ said Kitty, 
with unwonted indignation. ‘I think you deserve 

credit, Jenny, for not flying out at her’ 

‘My dear Kitty, returned her sister, ‘I have had 
my say, as Mrs Campden herself calls it, about that 
woman, and have made up my mind to hold my 
tongue. Besides, it was your bread and cheese, not 
mine. Do you suppose I don’t see how you are 
starving yourself for my sake?’ added she, with a 
sudden burst of tenderness. 


&, 
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‘No, no, darling; Iam doing nothing of the kind, 
I am all right, sobbed Kitty. They were wooing 
now in each other’s arms. ‘It was very foolish o 
me to be so angry, but she was cruel to taunt us 
with our poverty. What can be the good of that ?’ 

‘Good !’ cried Jenny, with passionate contempt. 
*Do you imagine she ever thinks of “the good ?” 
She talked like that in order to have an excuse 
for sending us broken victuals as well as cast-off 
clothes, ho cares what she says !’ 

‘That istrue. It is Uncle George’s conduct that 
hurts me, not hers. He ought to have written, or 
come over, or something, after that—that letter of 
his wife’s,’ 

‘He is a coward; that is the long and short 
i it. You never shewed me that letter, Kitty ; 

ut 

‘TI burnt it, interrupted Kate. 

‘I know you did. I only wish to ask you one 
question about it. Was there anything in it 
insulting—I mean, disrespectful—to dear papa ?’ 

‘There was something about him, not exactly 
insulting 

‘I understand ; you need say no more, Kitty. 
I suspected as much. If I had known it: well, 
things are best as they are; but pray, never 
let me meet Mrs Campden again. I will not 
answer for my tongue, else. The very sensation of 
being in that woman’s neighbourhood stifles me.’ 

Nothing more was said on the matter; but Jenny, 
notwithstanding her observation that matters were 
best as they were, was furious at the reflection 
that Mrs Campden was probably under the im- 
pression that she had seen that communication 
to Kitty, and yet had not resented its insults to 
her father. 

The morning after next brought two letters to 
the Nook, where now the postman so rarely deliv- 
ered one, 

‘Well, Jenny, here is an invitation for us all 
to go to town!’ cried Kitty triumphantly. 

* Not from the Skiptons, surely ?’ 

‘Well, no; from nobody quite so fashionable. 
It is from Nurse Haywood, at Islington. Her 
house is vacant, it seems ; and if we would only 
come and live there till dear papa returns—or— 
or something turns up. Of course, we must not 
take advantage of the dear creature’s kindness as 
to terms ; but even if we paid her a moderate rent, 
it would, I do believe, be cheaper than living 
here.’ 

‘ May Isee the letter ?—Ah! then you have been 
writing to her to ask whether we could come, 
because of what I said to you the other day about 
my hating to be near Riverside! O Kitty, Kitty, 
you think of everybody but yourself! I know you 
would dislike living in town in such a different 
way to what ’—— 

‘Indeed, I should not,’ interposed Kitty, flush- 
ing up. She had an objection to live in te 
but it was certainly not that. She had a vague 
fear that Mr Holt would find opportunities of 
pressing his suit. 

‘Well, if you really wouldn’t mind, Kitty, I 
should so prefer it. And fancy what a pleasure it 
will be to dear old nurse, and—Jeff!’ 

Kitty was silent for a little ; then quietly said: 
‘ There was a letter from Jeff, was there not ?’ 

‘Yes, darling ; but as you won’t shew me yours, 
I won't shew you mine—just yet. You are not 
jealous, are you?’ 


Either from the idea of leaving Sanbeck, or for 
some other reason, Jenny was fora wonder in high 
spirits ; and these sometimes, as the phrase goes, 
carried her away with them. 

‘No, darling ; I am not jealous,’ answered Kitty 
ently ; ‘but I thought you told me that you 
iked being at the Nook because of the old books, 

which were so useful to you in your writing, 

‘Did I, dear? Then I was talking nonsense, as 
I very often do,’ And again she smiled. It was 
seldom that she did so; but when she did, the 
smile gave her delicate intelligent face a rare 
Hare. and a softness which of late it had sorely 

e 


Kitty kissed her. 

‘We shall have to sell all our things, Jenny, or 
most of them, before we can get away quite 
from debt, and set up housekeeping. again in 
London. I suppose they must be sold in Blea- 
barrow.’ 

‘Very good, my dear, answered Jenny cheer- 
fully. ‘ Write to the auctioneer at once ; or shall 
I write? I know the gentleman, for he made my 
reclining couch. I think I made rather a conquest 
of him, and he may take off that one-eighth per 
cent. which Jeff has got so much to talk about.’ 

‘What a pleasure it is to see you laugh again, 
Jenny, said Kitty fondly. 

‘ And what a cheap pleasure,’ answered the other 

ily, ‘which is a great consideration. By-the- 

ye, added she, with sudden gravity, ‘there is one 

debt we have quite forgotten, though I of all 
eople ought to have remembered it—there is the 
ear old doctor’s account to be settled’ 

The light faded out of her face, which had once 
more grown bright and young: it was as though 
a child had suddenly been debarred from some 
long-promised treat. 

: i ioe been thinking of it a great deal, Jenny. 
Tf he charges us as he ought to do, it will be a long 
bill—because you know there was his attendance 
upon dear mamma. Still, I am sure, it will be as 
reasonable as he can justly make it. We must sell 
a little more of the furniture, that’s all, Nurse 
Haywood’s house has almost everything we shall 
require, you know,’ 

“It is a dreadful thing for a poor family to have 
an invalid in it,’ said Jenny, in a low voice ; ‘ Mrs 
Campden was right there.’ 

‘Mrs Campden is never right—at least about 
us, replied Kitty decisively. ‘ Of course we would 
have you well if we could ; but you are dearer to 
us as you are, than any one else could be in the 
rudest health, Now, let us set to work, Jenny, at 
once, since we really are going away, and forget 
all our invalid fancies in active em loyment.’ 

‘For which I am so very useful,’ said Jenny 
bitterly. 

‘There are other and better ways of being 
useful, my dear, than in cording boxes and carry- 
ing them up and down stairs, You can write to 
the auctioneer, as you suggested, for example; and 
you can pen a few pretty lines to the doctor, 
asking him to be so good as to let us know 
what we owe him: he will like it better coming 
from you than from me; and besides, you can 
express yourself ten times as well as I can. It is 
not a very agreeable task, I fear, my darling.’ 

‘It is not worse than things you have to do 
yourself, Kitty, every hour of the day,’ answered 
Jenny passionately. ‘ You are starving yourself— 
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you are working yourself to the bone, for others ; 
and I won’t be spoilt in this way, and treated 
like a child ; I won’t indeed’ 

Kitty opened her large eyes at this outburst ; 
but before she could reply, Jenny had sat down 
at her mother’s desk and seized a pen. 

‘Don’t talk, please,’ said she, with a sudden 
change from vexation to mock-gravity, ‘ because 
I am engaged in business.’ 

The notion of ‘ business’ as associated with that 
fragile and immaterial creature was so utterly in- 
congruous ‘and absurd, that Kitty, whose laughter, 
fortunately for her, was always much nearer to her 
lips than the tears to her eyes, could not restrain 
her mirth. 

Both Jenny’s letters were answered promptly 
enough. The auctioneer came over from Blea- 
barrow in person, appraised the furniture, gave 
them a rough estimate of what it would fetch, 
and received his instructions, Everything was to 
be sold without reserve, except the piano, a few 
books, and some knick-knacks that had belonged 
to their mother. 

Dr Curzon sent his reply by return of post, 
to the effect, that in case Mr Dalton should come 
home with a gold mine in his pocket, he would 
send them in such a bill as could not be made 
out without consultation with Dr Jefferson, who 
was an expert in that art ; but otherwise that they 
should get no bill from him. His hand, it was 
true, was against every man and in every man’s 
pocket, he said, but he did not make war against 
young ladies. Moreover, that such an idea had 

n imputed to him had given him mortal 
offence, which nothing but their all coming to 
dine with him on the ensuing day could wipe out. 

This communication had a very different effect 
from what the writer had intended ; for its re- 
cipient broke down as she read it, and gave way 
to a burst of tears. 

Poor Jenny! The hardness of the world made 
her bitter, and its softness made her weak ; or 
was it the contrast between them that affected 
her more than either ? 

But both sisters argued that Dr Curzon’s bill 
must be paid, and they sent by Tony a few earnest 
yet graceful words to that effect, as well as an 
acceptance of the doctor's invitation. 

‘Your bill shall be sent in, was the reply 
brought back, along with an intimation that the 
doctor’s ‘private equipage’—which was in fact 
the Bleabarrow fly—should be sent for them on 
the morrow. 

Upon the whole, it was a more cheerful little 
dinner-party than could have been expected. 
Their host did not seem surprised that they were 
bent on leaving Sanbeck, though he expressed the 
regret which, without doubt, he felt upon his own 
account. Very little was spoken about the Camp- 
dens ; their host was far from saying anything to 
widen the breach between the families ; but when 
Kitty spoke of the annoyance which she feared 
the sale at Bleabarrow would cause at Riverside, 
he observed dryly : ‘It is generally disagreeable to 
see folks drown, especially in shallow water ; but 
it is less painful to some people than wetting their 
own clothes. At all events, I have no sympathy 
to —_ under such circumstances, for those upon 
the bank.’ 

Jenny said nothing, but thanked him with her 
eyes. 


She would have been still more grateful to 
him had she known what happened on the morrow; 
how the doctor rode up to Riverside, and breaking 
through that neutrality which it behoves every 
medical man who practises in the country to 
maintain, had attempted to plead the Daltons’ 
cause with Mrs Campden. He lost it, of course, 
and his temper with it; and in the end gave a 
piece of his mind to Mr Campden, who made one 
in the interview, and about one-tenth of one in 
the conversation. 

His wife had observed that the Dalton girls 
had behaved disrespectfully to her in coming to 
this decision about giving up their house without 
consulting her. ‘ And as for selling their furniture 
in Bleabarrow, under our very noses, as it were, 
it is most inconsiderate and disgraceful.’ 

‘It is ill-judged, my dear,’ said Mr Campden ; 
‘but there cannot be any disgrace in selling one’s 
own property to pay one’s debts.’ 

‘I agree with Mrs Campden,’ said the doctor, 
‘that it is very disgraceful, 

‘There, you see; Dr Curzon agrees with me? 
cried the lady triumphantly. ‘He knows the 
circumstances, and especially his patient, Miss 
Jenny’s character, who, you may depend upon it, 
is at the bottom of this. She would do anything 
to spite me, because I thought it right to set 
before her sister her true position.’ 

This attack on his favourite Jenny cut the last 
strand of the doctor’s patience. 

‘Your wife mistakes me, Mr Campden. I think 
it a great disgrace that the sale should take place ; 
but the disgrace lies at your door, not theirs. If 
I had your money, or one-hundredth part of it, 
before I would permit two helpless girls, my 
kinswomen, to be sold up’ —— 

‘ Insolent apothecary!’ interrupted Mrs Campden 
shrilly, ‘how dare you? You know nothing about 
the matter. You never had two shillings to rub 
against one another! My husband’s money indeed! 
I should like to know what you would do with it?’ 

‘ Well, then, I’ll tell you, madam. The very first 
thing I would do with it, if I were he—though it 
cost me fifty thousand pounds—would be, to get 
a divorce from my wife’ And with that the doctor 
clapped his hat on his head, and walked out of 
the house, not to enter it again for many a year. 

This little scene did not tend to increase the 
cordiality of the tenants of Riverside towards 
those of the Nook. It did in fact widen the 
breach between them exceedingly. When the 
sale was over, and it wanted still a week to the 
time fixed for the Daltons’ departure, Mrs Camp- 
den wrote a coldly civil letter to Kitty, offering 
the use of her carriage to take them to the station. 
This Kitty rightly took as a polite hint that a 
farewell visit to Riverside might be dispensed 
with, which was so far a‘great relief. At the same 
time the sense that they had been separated so soon 
and so utterly from those they had considered 
their best friends, by the bare blade of poverty, 
was keenly felt. She also trembled to think of 
the isolation that had befallen those committed to 
her trust. At present, however, thanks to the 
necessity for exertion consequent on their de- 

rture, this last consideration did not press so 
oad upon her; but she knew that it was, as it 
were, in’ abeyance, to become cruelly poignant 
when they should find themselves in the wild 
waste of London. 
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The last hour the two girls and Tony spent 
at Sanbeck was ed at their mother’s grave. 
Workmen of all kinds are tardy in the country, 
and the pretty headstone, with its simple ‘Our 
MoruER,’ and the date upon it, had been only just 
erected. The doctor met the little pious band 
returning from the churchyard, and promised 
them that Mrs Dalton’s résting-place should be 
henceforth his peculiar care. ‘You must come 
down and see the flowers growing upon it, m 
dears, he said. And much else he said, as wel- 
come and as comforting ; how they had yet left to 
them in the little valley one friend on whom they 
could count at all times—not very able, but good 
for something at a pinch, and very, very willing. 

‘But you have never sent that acceunt you 
— and therefore we don’t trust you,’ said 

itty severely, wishing to stop Jenny’s tears, 
which were flowing freely. 

‘I have brought it with me,’ said he, and he 

we it her. ‘It is the last remembrance you will 

ave of me, as is the case with all doctors—and 
now good-bye, darlings.’ 

He rode off on his stout pony as the Riverside 
carriage came thundering into the courtyard. 

There were still a few minutes to spare before 
parting with old Margate. (The maid, more open- 
mouthed than ever, was to accompany them as 
baby’s nurse and bottle-holder.) Kitty’s house- 
wifely instincts caused her to look at the total of 
the doctor’s ‘little account.’ 

‘O Jenny !’ cried she, ‘what do you think that 
wicked old dear has done ? 

‘Charged us too little, of course—something 
ridiculously small. I knew he would.’ 

‘My dear, he has recetpted the bill. What are 
we to do?” 

But Jenny had already left the room, and the 
last box was being put on the carrier’s cart. 

‘T really am afraid it won’t do to pay Dr Curzon, 
Jenny,’ said she, reverting to the subject when 
they were seated in the carriage. ‘We must write 
him a pretty letter of thanks together, instead,’ 

‘Yes; he will value that higher than your 
cheque, Kitty ; God bless him !’ 

They did not speak much more together as the 
drove down the quiet valley where they had left 
their dear one behind them. Their hearts were 
too full of memories—and perhaps forebodings. 

When they got into the train—a second-class 
carriage happened, by good fortune, to be empty 
—Kitty again broke silence. 

‘What on earth had you to say to Charles, 
Jenny?’ (Charles was the Campdens’ footman.) 
‘Of course, I gave something both to him and the 
coachman,’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, my dear, of my paying people 
twice over,’ returned Jenny laughing. ‘I assure 
you I mean to be as careful of my money as 
though I were ever so rich. I was only discharg- 
ing a little debt.’ 

‘What debt ?” 

‘The debt we owe to Mrs Campden ; that horrid 
ten pounds she lent us. If the doctor had taken 
his dues, I should have felt bound to pay them, so 
far as I could, out of my privy purse, since the 
bill was incurred on my account. But now—oh, I 
am so glad to have sent that woman back her ten 
pounds! I didn’t do it insultingly, mind; I just 
sent a few lines as we were leaving the Nook, to 
thank her for the use of the carriage—for you 


Y | axis, or thrust their huge prows in the doorways 


know she said she had sent it principally on “dear 
Jenny’s” account—and inclosed the amount of her 
a loan. O dear, how nice it was! How happy I 
eel!’ 

‘But, my dear Jenny, where did you get the 
ten pounds 

‘From here,’ said Jenny, touching her forehead 
with her forefinger—‘from here, my dear. I draw 
upon my imagination, and my imagination draws 
upon a firm in Paternoster Row which honours its 
cheques.’ 
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In 1858 and 1859 Mr James Lamont made two 
yacht voyages to Spitzbergen.* The weird wonders 
of that little-known land took a powerful hold 
upon his imagination, and he was haunted by 
the desire to return thither, which he did. Aban- 
doning his seat in parliament in 1868, Mr Lamont 
set to work to build a small vessel which should 
embody all arctic requirements. The Diana, as 
the vessel was called, was a three-masted schooner 
of two hundred and fifty-one tons, with compound 
engines of thirty horse-power ; and in her internal 
arrangements a cross between a yacht and a modern 
Scotch whaler. She was launched in the Clyde 
in March 1869, and has repaid the care bestowed 
upon her building and outfit. For six seasons 
she has undergone all the vicissitudes of arctic 
navigation, and ‘gales, ice, and even rocks have 
left _ as stout and staunch. as when she was 
built” At Trémsoe, Mr Lamont took on board 
six Norwegian seamen, experienced Spitzbergen 
hands, e has a great liking for Norwegian 
sailors generally, but says these six Trémsonians 
were, ‘in sea-going phrase, the hardest bargains 
he was ever shipmate with.’ A gale springing 
up, he was compelled to seek shelter in the harbour 
of Vardé, an island he describes as shaped like 
the letter H, affording an east and west harbour. 
Across the middle of the letter runs the principal 
street, and so narrow is this bar, that ‘the great 
forty-feet boats used in heavy fishing, when drawn 
up in each harbour, either meet on an anticlinal 


across the street.” This curious place is charac- 
terised, we learn, by immense caldrons in the 
outskirts of the town, in which cod livers are 
boiled for the European market. The fishermen, 
Mr Lamont says, have frequently no difficulty in 
securing some eighteen hundred fish each per day. 
Nor does he believe there is any exaggeration in 
the statement, that when feeding on the smaller 
fry (a sort of sprat, shoals of which frequent the 
coast in the summer months), the cod lie so thick, 
a stone thrown into the water sinks with difficulty, 
only at last slipping from the back of one fish 
to another, and so sinking at last to the bottom! 
We can easily understand, however, that under 
these circumstances fishing may not be unattended 
by difficulties; but our voyagers were anxious, 
with as little delay as possible, to shape their 
course for Novaya Zemlya, and prepare for the 
excitement of walrus-hunting, concerning which 
we have many interesting details. 


* Notes of Fire Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. 
By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Chatto and 


Windus, London, 1876. 
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In all his sporting experiences, and they have 
been very varied, Mr Lamont says he never saw 
anything to equal the excitement of a walrus-hunt. 
Five pairs of oars, pulled with utmost strength, 
make a boat seem to fly through the water; while 

thaps a hundred walruses, roaring, bellowing, 

lowing, snorting, and splashing, make an acre of 
the sea all in a foam before and around her. The 
harpooner stands with one foot on the thwart, and 
the other on the front locker, with the line coiled 
in his right hand, and the long weapon in both 
hands ready balanced for a dart, while he shouts to 
the crew which direction to take, as he, from 
standing upright in the boat, has a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing the walruses under water. The 
herd keep close together, and dive and reappear 
simultaneously. One moment a hundred grisly 
heads and long gleaming tusks are above the 
waves. They give one spout from their blow- 
holes, take one breath of fresh air, and next 
moment a hundred brown hemispherical backs, 
then a hundred pair of hind flappers, and then 
they are all down. On goes the boat, the sea-horses 
are soon up again, and then before they can draw 
breath the boat is in midst of 
the harpoon ; birr! goes the line over the 
atom and a luckless junger is made fast; his 
bereaved mother, snorting with rage, charges the 
boat with flashing eyes, and receives a bullet in 
her brain. 

We can easily understand the interest and wild 
excitement of such sport as this. But the cruel war 
of extermination which has of late years been car- 
ried on, has reduced the number of these great 
herds, and driven them into retreats less accessible 
to man. And also, Mr Lamont thinks, the instinct 
of self-preservation has occasioned considerable 
alteration in their habits ; some twenty years ago, 
hundreds of these animals could be found and killed 
on shore; now, he says, a herd of walruses ashore 
is seldom heard of. Year by year those of them 
which escape the hunter retreat into more inac- 
cessible quarters. Ten years ago, not less than 
a thousand walruses were annually killed around 
Spitzbergen ; but now the numbers have greatly 
diminished. The commercial value of these 
animals is a by no means unimportant seg 
since, if we are to be ultimately dependent on 
our sportsmen for further arctic discovery, it is 
essential they should know in what manner they 
may be able to reimburse themselves for what 
must prove very heavy outlay. In this way, the 
fact of a vessel like the Diana being able largely 
to recoup her heavy mses, has an important 
bearing on arctic exploration, the value of a large 
bull walrus being esti at no less than twelve 
pounds ten shillings. 

The reindeer shot in Spitzbergen were in very 

r condition. This we find is always the case 
in these circumpolar regions in the early summer ; 
but a few of browsing on the short grass 
and succulent saxifrages of the slopes and valleys 
make an ee change. Through the long 
winter the only herbage to be found is a scanty 
covering of moss and lichen the snow, 
so that the poor animals really live through 
several months by consuming their own fat. 
Naturalists have been greatly puzzled by ques- 
tions as to the affinities of the reindeer of Novaya 
Zemlya and Spitzbergen. Mr Lamont gives it 
as his opinion that the reindeer of Spitzbergen 


is almost identical with the wild and tame deer 
of Norway and Lapland, whereas the Novaya 
Zemlya t appears to him more allied to the 
reindeer of the American continent. This is a 
subject full of interest, and at the same time of 
difficulty, since the four hundred and eighty miles 
of stormy sea, which never freezes, which divides 
Spitzbergen from the North Cape, must, it would 
seem, form a barrier reindeer could not cross. 
On one occasion ‘ Leakhov, the Russian trader and 
explorer, was visiting the promontory of Swiioi- 
Nos, longitude a hundred and forty degrees east, 
lying between the mouths of the great rivers Yana 
and Indighirka, when he saw a large herd of 
reindeer coming over the Frozen Sea from the 
north. Their appearance, to his mind, gave 
substance to the olowr reports of the Yakuts 
as to the existence of more land lying in that 
direction. With the promptness of a man whose 
business instincts are aro he set out with 
sledges the next month, and following the deer- 
tracks, discovered the group of islands known as 
en at some fifty miles from the main- 
nd, 


This circumstance s to Mr Lamont two 
points of interest as to the economy of the reindeer, 
their wandering habits, and their winter-quarters. 
And he observes: ‘ The instincts of this animal, as 
originally exhibited in both hemispheres, seem to 
be migratory. In spring, vast herds follow up the 
melting of the snow in their progress northwards 
for pasture. In the autumn, the first fall of snow 
drives them back to the shelter and herbage of 
the northern limit of trees. It may therefore be 
assumed that the existence of reindeer in Spitz- 
_— and Novaya Zemlya and other isolated 
lands where ordinary yearly migration is difficult 
or impossible, is an accidental circumstance; in 
other words, that the reindeer is not indigenous to 
districts compelling him to five months’ starvation. 
It may further be taken for ——- that the acci- 
dental element, whether of deer wandering out of 
their reckoning on continuous lands or adjacent 
islands, or of unusual states of ice bridging across 
areas of part land part water, may recur yearly, 
or at intervals of years. If this were the case, we 
should expect to meet in Spitzbergen not only 
with the descendants of the first chance inhabitants, 
but also with those brought thither by a recurrence 
of favourable circumstances,’ 

Again, he argues, did we meet with characteristics 
peculiar to the reindeer of one known district, we 
might reasonably infer that the deer of Spitzbergen, 
for example, must have journeyed by a route un- 
known to us from that district. Now, he says, we 
do find in Spitzbergen reindeer unlike in horns 
and general proportion to those of Novaya Zemlya, 
or the variety hunted by the Eskimo of Green- 
land and North America, but, on the other hand, 
approaching very closely in type the tame deer 
used by the nomad tribes of Northern Euro 
and Asia, The inference he draws from this is, 
that the reindeer pass over ice and intermediate 
frozen lands to Spitzbergen, from a point of the 
continent of Asia almost exactly opposite in a 
straight line across the Pole, and that this is sus- 
ceptible of strong confirmation by some remarkable 
facts which have come under his own notice in his 
frequent ‘visits to Spitzbergen. One of the most 
curious of these is the peculiar ear-marks found 
upon some of the old stags. These, he says, consist 
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of decided ‘crops and half-cuts,’ similar to those 
given by a Scotch shepherd to his sheep. Spitz- 
bergen skippers say they have killed hund of 


deer with ear-marks, which they account for by | lif 


saying ‘these deer must have come by some un- 
known connecting islands from Samoyede Land.’ 

in, Mr Lamont says, large numbers of tame 
reindeer stray away from Eastern Siberia, which 
are said to go over the ice, and are never heard of 
again, From this and much more evidence to the 
same purpose, he concludes there is a strong chain 
of ibenes pointing to the existence of a continent, 
or tracts of land separated by no great widths of 
channel, stretching from the neighbourhood of 
Eastern Siberia across the Pole to Eastern Spitz- 
bergen. But whether Plover Land (north-west of 
Behring’s Strait)—an undefined unexplored dis- 
trict, the newly discovered Franz-Joseph’s Land 
already traced to within sixty miles of Gillis Land, 
and Gillis Land itself, are parts of this hypo- 
thetical continent or archipelago, he says he will 
not attempt to prove, though he could adduce 
much evidence in favour of such a theory. 

Had shooting deer or hunting walruses been 
Mr Lamont’s only object, he says he might have 
had splendid sport by remaining in Novaya 
Zemlya, but ‘making a voyage in the first steamer 
that had visited this part of the arctic seas,’ he 
considered it his ‘first duty to prove that steam 
could carry them where sailing-vessels were unable 
to go.’ This, he says, kept him ever hammering 
at the ice, and prevented his making the voyage 
remunerative in a sporting point of view. But 
it was rich in pleasure, and in the increase of 
knowledge which comes of careful observation. 
For instance, his intimate acquaintance with the 
enormous glaciers of Spitzbergen has enabled him 
to solve a difficulty which often presented itself 
to him in the Highlands of Scotland, where he 
frequently noticed the vast accumulations of 
earth and gravel, for whose origin he could not 
account. He has no longer, he says, any hesitation 
in believing these mounds to be ‘the lateral and 
terminal moraines of ancient glaciers, which filled 
the glens in times when the climate and aspect of 
must been very analogous to 
of Spitz n at the present day ; when perha 
less of harpoons and conical bullets) on fields of 
ice, drifting about amongst a wintry ne me 
of barren islands, and sought their food on su 
marine banks, now fertile land rented at five pounds 
an acre” In confirmation of this belief, he adds: 
‘The shells, those insignificant but yet powerful 
exponents of the past, shew that this is more 
than mere hypothesis, for many shells of mol- 


' lusea now inhabiting the arctic seas, although 


no longer found alive in British waters, are dug 
up in quantities in the pleistocene beds 


in some parts of Scotland, and icularly in my 
own immediate nei Ballmakielly 
Bay, in the island of Bute.’ 

otwithstanding all drawbacks in the way of 
unforeseen hardships and privations, arctic wan- 
derings have a charm only the initiated know. 
Those wild wintry wastes, with their weird 
grandeur and exciting sport, have a fascination 
strong enough to make men like Mr Lamont 
in Greece, Turkey, and Africa, the West Indies, 
Paris, Rome, Naples, on the brown moors of Scot- 


land, or within the walls of the House of Commons, 

had not all been passed amid the wild pleasures 

and daring deeds which make up the sum of arctic 


A LITTLE ABOUT MANGANESE AND 
ITS USES. 


Ir is very strange how little one part of the world 
knows of how the other gets its living. This is no 
new saying, I know very well, but it is a very true 
one. Now, for instance, how many people know 
anything about manganese? and yet the immense 
quantities imported into Great Britain must give 
employment to a great many. In one year, fifty 
thousand tons were brought into this country, and 
thirty thousand were used on the continent. The 
ore itself is most variable in appearance ; some- 
times it is dark-brown, other times blue-black, 
and then again it is found in beautiful crystallised 
masses. The principal supply comes from the 
south of Spain and Portugal, where it is found 
amongst the mountains in what are called ‘pockets’ . 
—a miner’s phrase for a detached mass of ore— 
which may vary in size from a few tons to several 
hundred. —_ often it is found on the surface of 
the ground, and it is seldom that it is met with at 
a greater depth than ninety feet. 

anganese, unlike other minerals, seems to 
follow no rule, so that the most experienced 
mining engineers are often at a loss to know 
whether the ore exists in certain places or not; 
the men who know best where to find it are the 
miners who work in it every day. As these men 
are totally ignorant of science, ra of course, do 
not stop to think whether the ore ought to be 
there or not; but recalling their experience, are 
seldom wrong, and seem to know by instinct 
where the ore is. After the ore is got out of the 

und, it is roughly sorted from the pieces of rock 
in which it is found, and then piled in baskets on 
mules’ backs, when it is taken to the nearest water, 
which is sometimes a long distance off; there it is 
washed in sieves by the women and children, 
after which the ore is properly sorted according to 
quality, for it varies as much in this as in appear- 
ance. Here, again, it is strange how clever the 
sorters are at knowing the different kinds: to a 
stranger they all look alike ; but the poor women 
know the various grades as well as any clever 
chemist. 

When the ore is ready it is again put into 
baskets on mules’ backs, and taken to the nearest 
seaport, or railway station, either of which is fre- 

uently many miles distant. There are no roads 
fons the mines along which carts could go, so 
this is + only way in which the ore can be 


In Spain the charge for ing it is about a 
real (twopence-halfpenny) a hundredweight per 
league. How would our labourers in England like 
to carry ore for so many miles for so low a wage ? 

In spite of all that has been said of Spanish 
indolence, the poorer classes are steady, industrious 
workers : A, sop working at sunrise, and work 
till sunset, with an interval of two hours in the 
middle of the day for the siesta, which is very 
necessary in that hot, shadeless country, where 
they are e to the full glare of the sun all 
day. The only holidays they get are on saints’ 


days, for Sunday is like any other day there ; but it 
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must be borne in mind that saints’ days occur 
rather frequently. The men get about two shil- 
lings a day wages, and the women and children 
from eightpence to one shilling. Very young 
children are employed, some of them not being 
eight years old. 

As a rule, the mines are very se orderly 
places, where quarrels are all but unknown. The 
‘truck’ system, which used to be so well known in 
many parts of England, is in full vogue in — ; 
every little village—and there is nearly always 
one near a large mine—has its almacen, or general 
shop, at which the workmen have to purchase all 
they want : they do not pay ready-money, but tell 
the almacenista, or master, how many days they 
have worked, when he, as he well knows what 
wages they get, credits them with a certain amount 
of goods, At the end of the month the almacenista 
presents his account to the manager of the mine ; 
and the balance, if there is any money over, is 
given to the worker. 

This system—as has been found in England—is 
very injurious in its working. By an agreement 
with the manager of the mine, to whom the alma- 
cenista pays a certain percentage, no one else is 
allowed to open a shop near the mine ; so there is 
no opposition, and he can charge what he likes 
for his goods. Still, the people are so accustomed 
to this system, that it is doubtful whether they 
would give it up if they could. 

Manganese is met with in considerable quantities 
in the north of Spain, but during the late unfortu- 
nate war none of it was exported. Large quan- 
tities were, however, met with in the south of 
Portugal, which are now being extensively worked, 
the mines being managed in precisely the same 
manner as in Spain. In England too, in the 
county of are mines of manganese of 
excellent quality; and it is occasionally met with 
in Wales. 

Germany used to supply a great deal of this ore, 
but owing to its poor quality, it has been almost 
entirely superseded by the Spanish and Portuguese, 
which, so far, is the best which has been found. 

Besides these sources of supply, shipments of 
ore have been made from California, Virginia, and 
New Zealand; but at present, the supply from 
these last-named countries is very limited, owing 
to the difficulty of getting a freight low enough to 
make it remunerative. 

Recent reports shew that large deposits of man- 
ganese exist in the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
specimens of it which have been sent to England 
to be tested, shew it to be of excellent quality. 

In many of the manganese workings in the 
south of Spain, abundant evidence exists that this 
ore was worked by the ancients; and it is sup- 
posed that the’celebrated Toledo blades owed their 
peculiar qualities to the presence of manganese in 
the iron ores from which they were made; and one 
of the uses to which it is being put in this country 
is in the manufacture of steel by the Bessemer 

rocess. But the principal use for manganese now 
is in the manufacture of bleaching-powder, or 
chloride of lime, which, as every one knows, is a 
powerful disinfectant, and extensively used in 
making paper, bleaching calicoes, &c. 

Manganese ore, or, more chemically speaking, 
the xide of manganese, possesses the peculiar 
quality of decomposing hydrochloric acid into 
water and chlorine gas, a quality possessed by no 


other ore in such a high degree. The ore is crushed 
to about the size of walnuts, and put into large 
stone stills ; the hydrochloric acid is then poured 
on to it, and steam is blown into the mixture, 
when the chlorine gas begins to evolve, and is then 
conducted into suitable leaden chambers, where it 
is absorbed by lime laid ready to receive it, which, 
when sufficiently saturated with the gas, forms the 
bleaching-powder of commerce. A singular prop- 
erty of the ore is, that the refuse left in the stills, 
which is known as chloride of manganese, can be 
again utilised by the proper admixture of lime 
with air forced through it, when it is reconverted 
into peroxide of manganese, and is ready again 
to do its work. In many of the leading chemical 
works, this process of recovering the manganese 
is carried on under the name of ‘ Weldon’s 
process,’ 

Spanish manganese is considered the best for 
making bleaching-powder, owing to the facility 
with which it dissolves in the acid, many other 
ores being, although of as high a percentage, of too 
dense a nature to melt readily; for the real com- 
mercial value of the ore depends upon the amount 
of available oxygen it contains, At one time, 
owing to the enormous chemical trade of this 
country, it became a serious question, from whence 
the manufacturers could draw sufficient supplies of 
manganese, when the discovery of Weldon’s pro- 
cess of recovering it helped them out of their 
difficulty ; this being another illustration that 
‘Necessity is the mother of invention.’ 

But manganese is used for many other thin 
besides the manufacture of bleaching-powder. In 
making steel, it is employed to remove any im- 
purities that may exist in the iron, and it is found 
to wonderfully improve it, and add to its ductility ; 
and iron ores which contain a small quantity of 
manganese are eagerly sought after, and command 
high prices. In disinfecting fluids, of which we 
may take Condy’s as an example, manganese is the 
ee constituent, giving to the fluid its beauti- 
ful pink colour. 

ganese is used in glass-works to remove any 
impurities in the glass, and make it clear and in 
proper proportions ; it gives the amethyst colour 
so often seen in stained-glass windows. e black 
china which has become so fashionable, owes its 
colour to this ore; and many of the tiles for our 
floors are made with the same material. In the 
laboratory the chemist employs it, when mixed 
with chlorate of potash, as a ready means of obtain- 
ing oxygen ; and in metallurgical operations, it is 
found to be a very useful flux. 

From experiments that have been tried in Bel- 
gium, it has been proposed to bring manganese 
into use for the manufacture of gas for light- 
ing purposes, owing to the oxygen it contains, and 
the pro it possesses of, under certain con- 
ditions, reabsorbing oxygen from the air. ‘This 
is an experiment which will be watched with the 
ro interest by all scientific men. There is no 

oubt that all the uses to which manganese could 
be put are not yet exhausted, as fresh discoveries 
are continually being made ; but this latest one, of 
making artificial light, will be the most interesting 
to the general public, as the means of obtaining 
light concerns every one. 
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